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FINAL ISSUE 


This is the final issue of Thru-Put, signaling the end of the Computer 
Network of Kansas City. At, the July, 1986 meeting, with all nine remaining 
members present, the group voted to disband the club after producing this 
commemorative edition which goes to as many of the 141 past and present 
members as can be traced. The remaining club funds will be donated to the 
American Friends Service Committee for the purchase of computer equipment. 


This issue includes a history of the club during | its 10-year existen¢e, 
with interesting excerpts from past Thru-Put issues. Statistics trace the - 
rise and fall of membership in the club. Finally, two of the 10-year members | 
have written farewell articles for the club. 


CLUB HISTORY 


B. C, 
(before CNKC) 


Since CNKC is dedicated to computer hobbyists, our story begins in 
January, 1975 with the Altair 8800 computer kit featured in Popular 
Electronics magazine. Although a few earlier products did exist, such as the 
Mark-8 computer and the TV Typewriter, the MITS Altair was the first system 
that a moderately competent kit builder could buy that would really do useful 
things. Keep in mind that at this point the entire system with 256 bytes and 
no I/O devices sold for $399 in kit form while Intel was selling the. 8080 
microprocessor alone for-$320. By June a 4K version of BASIC:was available 
for those with lots of memory. ° 


In September, the first issue of Byte magazine appeared. In that first 
issue a company called James was selling 1K memory chips for $4.95, the 2102 
with an access time of 650 ns. In September, 1986, now called Jameco’ 
Electronics, 256K memory chips are selling for $2. 95, the 41256 with an access 
time of 150 ns. They also still sell 2102's -— $0.89 each for 350. ns parts. 


During the winter of 1975-76 word began to spread*that a group of 
computer hobbyists was meeting at Richards—Gebauer AFB -with the core 
membership coming from the communications group on the base, Your editor 
attended a few meetings of that group during that winter. 


Then in the spring of 1976, an announcement was made that a new group 
would hold its first meeting in May in the library of Midwest Research 
Institute. For details of that founding, we shall refer to an article written 
by our first President, Earl Day, for distribution at MAECON. .. 


CNKC was founded in May 1976 by a grand total of twelve 
individuals. Since it has never been officially published who the 
"terrible twelve" were, perhaps it is appropriate that I do so now: 
Ed Allen, Tom Childress, Elwood Courtright, Earl Day, Dan Couture, 
Paul Franks, Bill Jellison, Roy Nickum, George Scheil, Bart 
Schwartz, Harold Schwartz, & John Wallace. Also, at this first 
meeting the following officers and committee chairmen were elected 
(2): 

Earl Day - President 

Harold Schwartz - Vice-President 

Bill Jellison - Treasurer 

George Scheil -— Secretary 

Bart Schwartz - KC Thru-Put Editor 

Ed Allen -— Telephone Committee Chmn. 


Since a name was obviously needed for the organization, we then 
proceeded to step into that "bucket of worms" and managed to try on 
for size such names as "Possum-Trot Computer Society", "Mo-Kan 
Computer Club", "Two-State Computer Co.", "River City Computers", 
and many more before selecting "Computer Network of Kansas City" as 
our name. This name by the way, was suggested by Bill Jellison. 

From this humble beginning CNKC has grown (somewhat sporadically) 
to a membership of more than sixty and we firmly believe that as the 
computer touches the lives of more people every day, that this 
number will continue to grow. Our membership is a very broad 
mixture of both individuals and occupations, consisting in part of 
Doctors, Engineers, Teachers, businessmen, and many more, the common 
denominator being a strong interest in personal computers. 


1976 


Volume 1, issue 1 of Thru—Put appeared in June, 1976. The club name, 
dues, meeting place, time and general structure were already settled and these 
decisions remained essentially unchanged during the remainder of the group's 
lifespan. Earl Day started the group's use of computers off by using an 
Intellec text editor to print the mailing labels. In this same issue, Earl 
presented the first of his "Day Dreams" columns. 


In the second issue, the first of an endless stream of requests for 
articles from the members appeared. We burned out a lot of newsletter editors 
when very few articles were submitted. During the early issues a lot of 
discussion covered cassette tape systems. Initially, about one-third of the 
members had working computers and the same proportion were strictly hobbyists. 
Two-thirds of the members had systems based on Intel 8080 or 8008 processors 
and three had BASIC running. 
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The newsletter began accepting advertisments starting with the fourth 
issue. In that same issue an article by Gordon Berry, "How much Memory do you 
Need?", discusses that bane of computers - not enough memory for the task at 
hand. At that time 16K was considered a reasonable amount although it could 
cost $600. 


In the November issue we have this brief excerpt from Earl Day's many- 
part series on the perils of designing your own system, "Computer Hobbyist 
Survival Kit", which offers these definitions for computers of that period: 


SYS-TEM: The works - all the hardware and software needed to do whatever 
you want, 

SYS-TUM: Basic microcomputer system but no I/O devices or software 
beyond a small PROM loader (maybe). Only 1/4 [K] bytes of RAM too. 
JUS-SUM: Just cards. No cabinet, no front panel, no power supply, (no 
power cord either!). 

NO-FUN: Just chips and circuits (on paper). 

NO-RUN: Just a CPU chip and poor Xerox copies of the manufacturer's 
spec. sheets. 


Now, have you read the fine print in the ads for $499 PC clones? The 
system which Earl described in his series was one of the few systems ever 
built from "scratch" by a club member. 


During this first year the club programs included the Intel 8080, 
Motorola 6800 and Texas Instruments 990 microprocessors, and BASIC 
programming (via terminal only, alas). 


1977 


Issues from this year had a poor survival rate in member archives so 
information is spotty. In October, the club effort to design an inexpensive 
modem began. The initial design used a Motorola MC6860 modem chip and a 
digital filter and was expected to cost between $35 and $40. We also had an 
interesting article by David Allen which was accepted for publication in Byte 
magazine discussing the use of Minifloppy Interfaces. Thus began the 
unlamented demise of cassette and paper tapes. 


1978 


By August the club Modem committee reported that design work was nearly 
complete, version 6.2, after much blood, sweat and tears. Along the way the 
original digital filter design was trashed in favor of an active filter. In 
September the club bulletin board system got off the ground with authorization 
by the club to spent $200 on needed I/O ports and BASIC compiler for the 
largely loaned system. 


At the November meeting, the modem project bacame a separate commercial 
venture of the four primary developers. The Modem Committee was thereby 
dissolved, 


November also saw the debut of the club bulletin board system at the 
MAECON exhibition. Because of the difficulty of getting a phone line 
installed at the exhibit, the demonstration used a hard wired connection 
direct to the system in the booth. By February, the system was running well 
from temporary quarters in Ed Allen's home. 


The prize for best joke to appear in Thru-Put goes to this item from the 
March, 1979 issue: 


Question: How many IBM CPU's does it take to execute a job??? 
Answer: Five, four to hold it down, and one to cut it's head off... 


1979 


The long-awaited modem kits were delivered at the April meeting. In the 
May issue Earl Day began printing excerpts from The Official Rules by Paul 
Dickson. Such as: The Laws of Computer Programming - 


. Any given program, when running, is obsolete. 

« Any given program costs more and takes longer. 

- If a program is useful, it will have to be changed. 

If a program is useless, it will have to be documented. 

. Any given program will expand to fill all available memory. 

. The value of a program is proportional to the weight of its output. 
. Program complexity grows until it exceeds the capability of the 
programmer who must maintain it. 

8. Make it possible for programmers to write programs in English, and 
you will find that programmers cannot write in English. 
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In June the club held it's first White Elephant auction. Many strange 
items changed hands, such as several Stone Age (circa 1955) computer 
programming boards. The club Electronic Message System (EMS) went down in 
June when the owner of most of the hardware needed it back. 


In August the club had a weekend demonstration at Ward Parkway Center. 
The first CNKC auction was such a success that the second one followed in 
October. Several items did look suspiciously similar to items sold in the 
first auction. 


After the collapse of our first bulletin board system, efforts continued 
to get a club system up and running. 
1980 
Another large hole in the archives this year. The December issue began 


the famous question and answer column called Dear ACNE-Advanced Computer 
Novice Educator. The identity of ACNE will, hopefully, never be known. 
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1981 


With the October issue, your current editor began his tenure. So no more 
excuses about missing issues. During this year the club had demonstrations of 
the Sinclair ZX-80 and -81, a Z~80 based controller board, a computer based 
interactive sculpture and the NEC 8023 printer. The system operator of the 
club EMS vanished during the summer of 1981. So did much of the hardware. 
February, 1982 marked the 10th birthday of the microprocessor, the Intel 4004. 
Those of you confused by the weird calendar used in this history, please 
remember that the club started in May so each year actually extends until 
April of the following year. 


1982 


During this year club programs included the Sharp 1500 pocket computer 
(Just what we needed, another machine that can be called a PC), a robot arm, 
Microspeed FORTH, and the Radio Shack model 100 (yes, folks, Bill Jellison 
finally bought a TRS-80). Taking advantage of a decrease in costs for 
producing Thru-Put, the club dues were reduced from $12 to $6 per year. 


1983 


This year's programs included a general purpose A-to-D controller card 
made by Wintek, a 10 megabyte Osborne, a Koala pad digitizer, the Sanyo MBC- 
550, which briefly brought a surge of interest in the club from new owners of 
the machine, yet another system put on the market “as is". 


1984 


With a declining club membership, the offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
were combined starting with this year. Programs during 1984 included the 
Brother HR-15 daisy-wheel printer, Apple rodents, the Macintosh, an Apple 
controlled Turtle and the Hewlett-Packard 110. The third reprint of the club 
Constitution appeared in the October issue. 


1985 
(Including the period from May until September, 1986) 


Programs for this year included the Kaypro 2000, an Atari and an Amiga, a 
powerful, but hidden computer, in the Sony D-5 portable Compact Disc player 
and MacVision. In the spring of 1986, the club failed to nominate any 
officers for the new year nor was an election held. The editor placed this 
announcement in the notice for the July meeting: 


The club seems to have no new officers for this year. Membership 
has been low and getting lower for the last few years, currently 
standing at 9. Perhaps the members should come prepared to discuss 


means to re-vitalize the group. 
graceful means of ending the club. 


Failing this, we should discuss a 


In July, 1986, the club voted, with no negative votes, to (a) disband the 
group after publishing one last 10th anniversary (belated) issue and (b) 
donating any remaining club funds to the American Friends Service Committee. 
During the August, 1986 meeting Richard Carter and George Scheil brought in 
their massed back issues of Thru-Put, which were chuckled over by those 
present. Both collections were combined in order to prepare this final issue 
for presentation at the final meeting in September, 1986. 


Club Membership by Year 


Year 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


Length of Membership in CNKC 


Number of Years 
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Number of Members 


76 
66 
71 
53 
26 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10 


Number of Members 


CLUB STATISTICS 


Present at the Founding - May, 1976 


Ed Allen 

Tom Childress 
Elwood Courtright 
Dan Couture 
Earl Day 

Paul Franks 
Bill Jellison 
Roy Nickum 
George Scheil 
Bart Schwartz 
Harold Schwartz 
John Wallace 


Members at THE END- July, 1986 


Dick Carter* 

Kay Carter 

Mike Chew 

Bob Clow 

Sam Delap 

Bill Howard 

Bill Jellison* 
Eileen Jellison* 
George Scheil* 


*Ten-year members. 
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Year 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


Year 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


Year 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


President 


Earl Day 

Harold Schwartz 
Bill Jellison 
George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
John Lowrey 
Floyd Bartley 
Steve Donahue 
Richard Carter 
Richard Carter 


Secretary 


George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
Dorothy Zeisig 
Dorothy Zeisig 
Jasper Simpson 
Ed Kelly 

Bill Howard 
Bill Howard 
Sam Delap 

Sam Delap 


Earl Day 
Harold Schwartz 
Bill Jellison 
George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
John Lowrey 
Floyd Bartley 
Steve Donahue 
Steve Donahue 


CLUB OFFICERS 


Vice-President 


Harold Schwartz 
Bill Jellison 
George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
John Lowrey 


Richard Carter 
Richard Carter 
Bill Howard 
Bill Howard 


Thru-Put Editor 


Bart Schwartz 
Chuck Lingo 
Earl Day 

Earl Day 

Gary Comens 
George Scheil 
George Scheil 
George Scheil 
George Scheil 
George Scheil 


Directors 


Morton Jacobs 
David Land 

Earl Day 

Bill Jellison 
George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
Eileen Jellison 
Mike Chew 

Mike Chew 


Treasurer 


Bill Jellison 
George Scheil 
Eileen Jellison 
David Land 
Floyd Bartley 
Floyd Bartley 
Mike Chew 

Mike Chew 

Sam Delap 

Sam Delap 


Program Committee 
Bob Bloomquist 


Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 
Bill Jellison 


Terry Smith Charles Soucek 
Neal Scribner Terry Smith 

Harold Schwartz Alan Hancock 

Dorothy Zeisig 
Richard Carter 
A. Dean Moore 
John Lowrey George Scheil 
Floyd Bartley George Scheil 
Brooks Herndon George Scheil 


George Scheil 


COMMUNICATIONS AND CNKC 
by Bill Jellison 


From the outset, Computer Network of Kansas City gave emphasis to 
presentations and projects aimed at implementing functions implicit in its 
name. Looking back to the '40s, the very earliest computers did little more 
than crunch numbers, so of course they were named after the people they 
replaced. (At that time, computers were people... it was a job title). But 
in 1976 when CNKC formed, its name was intended as a hint, and a reminder, 
that it is the communications aspects of computers, not mere number-—crunching 
(computing), which makes these machines so important in our lives. 


Two of CNKC's early projects began about the same time, and successfully 
reached their initial goals. Both of these projects were attempts to enhance 
interpersonal communications through the aid of computers: a cheap, member- 
designed and member-—built modem, and a working on-line computer bulletin 
board. 


Ironically, it was the initial success with both of these communications 
devices that contributed to interpersonal difficulties within the membership 
itself. In the minds of some, the rightful ownership of the modem design, as 
a marketable product, was never satisfactorily resolved. Others felt CNKC was 
correct in handing over commercial rights to the four individuals who had 
spent so much time and money in bringing the idea forward to a complete, 
functioning device. 


At the same time, CNKC was successful in bringing on-line the nation's 
third computer hobbyist bulletin board, after the pioneering effort by Ward 
Cristensen and Randy Suess in Chicago, and a second hobbyist system in 
Washington, D. C. Here again, our membership owed a great deal to the efforts 
of a very few, most notably Ed Allen, who loaned his personal computer and 
devoted much of his time to make possible our first successful experiments. 
When CNKC did not quickly supply its own hardware, and when members continued 
to submit difficult and conflicting requests for software changes, Allen, as 
system operator, quite understandably pulled the plug. Ed Allen and others 
continued efforts to help CNKC secure appropriate hardware, and this led 
finally to the loan by George Scheil of his Altair system which was to be 
enhanced with newly purchased disk drives and a larger memory. A new member 
of CNKC took on the job of configuring all this, and generously carted 
everything away to his workshop. That led to an episode which may still have 
legal ramifications and will not be recounted here, except to note that Kansas 
City's earliest Altair computer kit now resides in parts unknown. 


CNKC's decade spans perhaps the most exciting years of the "computer 
revolution", even as that continues today. Still sitting in front of me is a 
fully functioning AFSS Products Modem, the kit project initiated by our group 
in 1978. My own activities in 1986 center on a communications venture which 
has its roots in CNKC discussions as early as 1976. This group was involved 
in many activities unrelated to computer communications. One could bring 
forth many names and many stories to reflect the ten year history of this 
organization. But I continue to think our most significant efforts were those 
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directed at understanding the potential of these little machines in enhancing 
human communications. 


I wish to end this on a more personal note. My wife, Eileen Woodmark 
Jellison, and I have both taken a fairly active role in CNKC's affairs over 
its full span. Both of us feel we have gained far more than we have 
contributed, especially in terms:of lasting friendships. We miss the 
companionship of many who have gone on to other things, and we will miss the 
gentle folk who even now attend our final meetings. 


THE LAST WORD 
by George Scheil 


One of the few advantages of being a newsletter editor is that you can 
always get in the last word. The past ten years of my membership in CNKC have 
been fascinating, although requiring considerable attention to avoid being 
overwhelmed by the tremendous rate of change. This issue has been prepared on 
an Epson Equity II with 20 meg hard disk and daisy wheel printer using a 
powerful word processor, Word Perfect. Such capabilities in a personal 
computer would have been dismissed as outside affordable limits ten years ago. 
Now they are commonplace. In another ten years the machines of today will 
appear as archaic as the Altair does now. 


When CNKC began computer hobbyists could make important advances to the 
state-of-the-art in personal computing. Yet the very existence of the 
computer hobbyist has always been threatened. Even at the beginning of CNKC 
only one-third of our members considered themselves hobbyists only. In the 
early days many hobbyists, including some members of CNKC, saw a golden gleam 
in personal computers and followed it. For a few, acclaim and financial 
success came. For others, the gleam was only pyrites. Personally, I just had 
a lot of fun learning along the way. 


Now personal computers are common in the world of big business and the 
introduction of a new machine requires millions of dollars. The day of the 
hobbyist is perhaps over now that the personal computer is simply another 
tool. How many typewriter hobbyist groups can you name? And yet we had a 
powerful effect in those early days when many Computer Science professionals 
regarded our machines as silly toys. The history of the personal computer 
clearly shows that it developed from the roots up and not as an offshoot of 
the "professional" systems. We have won the Revolution. 


With regard to CNKC, some may say that we failed to meet our main 
objective - the creation of a computer network in Kansas City. The club 
bulletin board operated for only a few months and the club modem project went 
commercial and well over the original cost estimates. Certainly the 
difficulties experienced on these two projects resulted in the loss of many 
members. 


Yet the club itself has always been the main computer network. The most 


valuable part of membership in the club for myself was always the opportunity 
to meet with others who shared common interests. This informal network was far 
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more useful than any bulletin board system dependent upon the phone company 
and significant amounts of hardware for operation. As long as people 
continued to come to the meetings ready to discuss the latest events in small 
computers, that network continued to operate. Even at the end there was still 
interest in continuing the club. Yet we were faced with the reality of a 
steadily falling membership and no more good ideas to expand the group. It is 
proper that we formally disband rather than linger on to a silent death. Our 
purpose has been accomplished. Plenty of specialty computer groups remain in 
the city. The time of the computer hobbyist may be over but CNKC and groups 
like us had a powerful effect in making computers as "personal" as they are 
today. Otherwise we could all still be sitting at terminals tied in to big 
computers. 


Special thanks go to Bill Jellison and Richard Carter for providing 
material for this final issue and to Kay Carter for her efforts in tracing the 
whereabouts of past members. 
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